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Vor. XIII. 


Tue “ Dopinc” or Horses. 


A public meeting was called in London last Monday to 
try to obtain some information about this mysterious 
business. It was not a success. Nearly 200 persons 
attended, but not one had any information to give away. 
What “doping” exactly is no one knows. Is it the 
administration of drugs to horses with a view to increasing 
their pace and staying powers ; or is it the use of drugs 
to quieten and soothe a bad tempered animal ; or again 
is it the abuse of drugs to prevent a horse showing his 
best form ? 

The latter hypothesis would place “ doping” in the list 
of crimes if done to another man’s horse, and in the list 
of offences if done to one’s own horse, because it would 
be of no value except to deceive other owners and the 
handicapper. 

If “doping” is an operation for the improvement of a 
horse--even temporary—it is difficult to understand why 
the term should bear the evil association so generally 
connected with it. Of course, if rules are agreed upon 
that no such methods are permitted it would become an 
unfair trick and an offence. When no rules to this effect 
exist it is unreasonable to object to “doping.” Very little 
is known in this country of the use of drugs to produce 
a temporary increase of pace in racehorses. It is asser- 
ted that a tolerably large amount of experience is 

sessed by the lower class of racing men in America. 
This 1s, SO far, an assertion with very little evidence, and 
if true is everywhere allowed to apply only to the lowest 
places and the worst men. Here is the anomaly of the 
thing. It is said that some drugs assist the horse to do 
his best, and yet that it isa low unsportsmanlike pro- 
ceeding only indulged in by the worst characters. If the 
ypodermic injection of drugs improves a horse’s per- 
ormance, how is that method of approaching perfection 
any worse than others? Is there any greater sin in ad- 
ministering medicine under the skin than by the mouth ? 
Is it bad to give a horse drugs just before a race, but good 
to give them a week or two previous ? 
_ For every grain of drugs used by “ dopers ”—if there 
is such a word—there is a ton honestly (if ignorantly) 
given by trainers. We have no hesitation in saying that 
tugging horses is carried to the greatest extent by well- 
meaning but ignorant men possessed of the best inten- 
= and a lamentable want of knowledge. 
rom a therapeutical point of view we are disappointed 
lat no Sensational disclosures were made on iste. 
} should much like to know how to make a horse run 
50 a — steadier by a grain or two of some alkaloid. 
erimary surgeon has yet pushed his therapeutic 
a — so far as to be able to tell us exactly what 
wad . what dose is a safe one to use for the purpose. 
must be ene that doping” is a practical method, it 
ficult: lable to many accidents and it is surrounded by 
an wes The werful alkaloids are all dangerous 
it “nag pe heir action isnot quite immediate and 
at starti OH In an indefinite time. Unusual punctuality 
‘7. 18 OF a prolonged delay would upset the best 


id scheme. So 
di - Some horses too, like men, are affected 
po tly by drugs. One might be calmed, another 


| PRINCIPAL WILLIAMS 


Although the late Principal’s name will always be 
associated with Scotland he was a Welshman— 
‘having been born at Bontnewydd in 1832... He 
was descended from a race of farriers and was in 
fact the fifth of his family who made their livelihood 
as horse and cattle doctors. At the age of 17 he be- 
came a pupil of a Lancashire veterinary surgeon, but 
three years later symptoms of consumption began to 
manifest themselves in his system and he went to 
Australia, where he remained for three years.” For 
these facts we are indebted to a most appreciative 
notice in last week’s North British Agriculturist. 

As in the case of another great man—Cecil 
Rhodes—who went to the colonies in fear of tuber- 
culosis, Professor Williams made a complete recovery 
and those who only knew him in later life will be 
surprised to hear that he ever suffered such an escape 
from dire disease. On returning home he entered 
as a student at Dick’s College, Edinburgh, and soon 
gave evidence of more than ordinary proficiency, 
carrying off the highest prizes in competition 
with men who have since risen to eminence. After 
graduating in 1857 he commenced practice at Brad- 
ford and soon established a reputation as a first-class 
practitioner. 

In 1866 the death of Professor Dick was followed 
by the Clyde Street College being taken in Trust by 
the Town Council of Edinburgh. Professor Williams 
was selected as Principal and occupied the post for 
about five years. This period of work was not alto- 
gether comfortable, owing to the interference of some 
of the trustees, and it culminated in Professor 
Williams resigning his position and establishing a 
College of his own. The first siteof the New Veteri- 
nary College was Gayfield Square, in the west end of 
Edinburgh. The new school was a success from the 
commencement, as the students from ‘ Dick’s”’ 
followed their teacher and the old school was left 
empty. The accommodation at Gayfield was soon 
found insufficient, and the Principal erected the large 
and suitable premises in Leith Walk which are 
now so well know as the New Veterinary College. 
Shortly after Professor Williams’ appointment to 
the rrincipalship of the Dick College he was elected 
a vice-president of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. In 1872 he became a Member of Council 
and has ever since occupied a position on our repre- 
sentative body. In 1879-80 he filled the Presidential 
chair. He was in 1877 one of the eminent men selected 
as Foundation Fellows when the higher degree was 
provided by Charter. For many years he has been 
Veterinary Adviser to the Highland and Agricul- 
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professional investigations are to be found in the 
Society’s Annual Transactions. 

Professor Williams was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, and a Justice of the Peace for 
the City. In recent years he has interested himself 
in municipal matters, having been first returned to 
the Town Council as member for the Broughton 
Ward in 1892 and retaining bis seat up the last. 

Asa teacher Professor Williams had something of 
the force of character of his old preceptor Professor 
Dick, and he had the power of impressing his stu- 
dents in a remarkable degree. The Fi.zWygram 
prizes are open to the graduates from all veterinary 
schools. These prizes are specially arranged to test 
the ‘ practical ” knowledge of the competitors, and it 
is a remarkable fact that students from the New 
Veterinary College have obtained the lion’s share of 
success in these contests. 

As a consultant the late Principal was sought far 
and wide. His reputation as a clinical adviser was 
unique. His great experience, sound knowledge, 
and clear logical intelligence made his diagnosis 
wonderfully correct and rendered his advice most 
valuable. All veterinarians will remember more than 
one case where his opinions were accepted by a few 
and denied by many, but time did him justice. His 
research into the cause of Louping-ill led him to con- 
nect the “‘tick’’ with its spread and to advise the 
rigorous destruction of ticks. We now accept his 
conclusions. 

Years ago it was supposed that a disease found in 
cattle landed at Liverpool from the United States 
was contagious pleuro-pneumonia. Williams urged 
that it was not, but few credited him at that time 
with being correct. Years passed on and a similar 
disease was discovered in cattle imported from 
Canada. The officials diagnosed it as contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia, but Professor Williams again 
showed the differences and asserted it was not the 
dreaded plague. Time has proved that no pleuro- 
pneumenia contagiosa exists in Canada, and it is im- 
possible to believe that such a disease could have 
remained without discovery in any country for six 
or eight years. If the official advisers had been cor- 
rect Canada would now have been visibly infected. 
Quite recently Professor Williams rendered his coun- 
try good service by verifying the diagnosis of Mr. 
Clarke, of Coupar Augus—that the disease in Perth- 
shire was not “ foot-and-mouth.” On this occasion 
the authorities accepted his decision. 

Success attended the Principal’s visit to Jamaica 
when a fatal disease was destroying the herds of the 
Island. His advice was followed, and the disease was 
stayed and then subdued. 

As an author Professor Williams has filled a big 
place in veterinary literature. His works on “ Vet- 
erinary Medicine’ and Veterinary Surgery ” have 
been the standard text-books for students and practi- 
tioners for nearly thirty years, and have reached a 
ninth edition. What assistance they have been to 
students in Great Britain and in all the English 
speaking countries it is impossible to say, but their 
effect has beenenormous. Without them, only those 
who read German or French could have reached any 


proficiency. The hooks are marked by the personality 
of the author—clear description of what he had seen, 
and sound inferences from facts he had collected. 
By his friends and acquaintances the late Princi- 
pal will be remembered as a genial and kindly man, 
full of sound common-sense and _ business industry. 
By the veterinary profession his loss will be felt 
acutely, and no one may yet anticipate its more dis- 
tant effects. 


CASES AND ARTICLES. 


UNQUALIFED PRACTITIONERS—A REAL 
GRIEVANCE. 


During my stay in Canada I was asked by a veteri- 
nary student if he would be permitted to practise in 
England or enter the Army, holding only the 
Canadian diploma; of course I told him certainly 
not unless he satisfied the R.C.V.S. that he had a 
registrable diploma. To this he replied, ‘ Several 
colonial graduates were serving with the English 
forces in South Africa, and on the completion of 
the war were to be gazetted into the English 
Army.” 

On my return home I find two Colonial diplomated 
gentlemen’s names already appear in the Army list 
as veterinary officers of the Imperial Yeomanry, and 
that one of them has applied for a commission in the 
A.V.D. 

Now, whether the War Office is careless 
enough, or in gratitude good enough, to grant this 
commission, or whether the R.C.V.S. is supine enough 
to let it pass, it is clear that not only will an 1 
justice be done, but these gentlemen, if permitted to 
pass into our army without obtaining a registered 
diploma as required by the Act of 1881, section 16, 
will render themselves liable to prosecution, and be- 
come fit subjects for the Registration Committee. 4 
far greater evil lies behind; this would-be contra- 
vention of the Act gives opportunity for the thick end 
of a wedge to widen the portals of the profession for 
dunces, idlers, and ne’er-do-wells, who have only t 
be provided with a cheap Colonial diploma to place 
them on a level with those who have studied twice 4 
long and at double the cost. And this at a time when 
there is so much talk on educational and soci 
standing! There is no dog-in-the-manger feeling 
what is stated, as under section 18 of the Act 0 
1881 there is ample provision for the registration 
such Colonial diplomas as show the holders have — 
educated up to the standard of the R.C.V.S., buts 
present none have cared to reach it. All that is vd 
tended is to prevent the palming off of the inforioe 
the genuine article. It is to be sincerely hoped tha 
the Royal College will have the energy and re 
to stop this impending abuse of the Act which ~~ 
specially framed for the protection of i 
members and the rejection of ‘‘ back-door ” applican 


Henry Dyer, M.R.C.V.5. 
Croydon, Nov. 19th. 3 
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temperatures taken before the first injection average 


rather high, this may be accounted for by the excite- 
RE-TESTING WITH TUBERCULIN. ment to which they were subjected in being housed 


, ’ : and tied up, never having been housed before. The 
ERAN temperatures preceding and at the time of the second 
Iam tempted to publish the subjoined tempera- | injection five monthsafterwards run much lower, this 
ture chart, asI feel that it will be interesting | to | I attribute to their having been housed two or three 
many of your readers who are in the habit of using days before I visited them. In each case the con- 
the tuberculin test. demned animals reacted the second time, one of the 
The temperatures are those of eight heifers, | doubtful ones, No. 33, failed to react and was passed 
varying from one-and-a-half to two years old, isolated | as sound, whilst the other, No. 27, was still highly 
from a herd of 53 which I tested on June 19th. The | suspicious, but the temperature was not quite 
other 45 passed the test successfully. Nos. 5, 7, 11, | sufficiently high to warrant condemnation. How- 
26, 28, and 89 were condemned as tuberculous. | ever, after consultation with the owner it was 
Nos. 27 and 83 were considered doubtful. Arrange- | decided that it was better to err on the safe side, 
ments were made for separating these eight from the | and she was turned out with the condemned ones to 
rest of the herd, and they were kept at pasture until | be fed for the butcher. I shall later on have an 
four or five days before retesting on November 12th, | opportunity of making post-mortems, and will then 
when they were housed. It will be noted that the | report on them again. 


No.of Ist,Junel9.  24hours 12 hours Time of 9th hour 12th hour 15th hour 18th hour 


Heifer. 2nd,Nov.12. before. before. Injection. after. after. after. after. 
5 Ist 102°6 101 102 104 104°4 104 103°4 
2nd 101°4 101°8 104°8 105°4 104°6 
7 Ist 102°9 103°8 102°6 105 104.2 104°2 102 
2nd 102 102°4 102°6 103°6 104°2 
1] Ist 102°8 101°6 102°6 104 106 105°2 105°4 
2nd 101°6 101°4 104°2 106 104°8 
26 Ist 103°2 102 101°8 102 105°4 105°4 104°2 
2nd 101°8 101°4 103°4 106°6 105°2 
27 Ist 102°4 101°2 102°4 102 103 103°6 103°2 
2nd 102 1016 103°2 103 8 101°8 
28 Ist 102 101 101°6 102°4 106 105°6 104°8 
2nd 102°6 101°6 105°4 106°8 105°6 
33 lst 102°4 101°6 101°2 102 101°6 105°6 101°8 
2nd 102 101°2 102 101°4 101°4 
39 1st 101°6 101 101°7 101°8 105°6 105°2 105 
2nd 102 101°6 106 106 106 


| (c) The use of an instrument of this kind is more 
REMARKS ON THE USE OF THE THERMO- | sci tific than the hot iron, which any farrier or 
CAUTERY. quack can use. 
By E. Watus Hoare, F.R.C.V.S., , The form of instrument to which we refer is the 
‘ tis not our intention to enter upon an academical | after an extensive experience of its use we can testify 
scussion with reference to the therapeutical value of as to its effectiveness and simplicity, as well as to its 
titation by means of the actual cautery. | convenience. 
a be are capable of observing and of apprecia- Not believing in Jine firing, we always use the 
a acts must be convinced of the value of “firing” point for all varieties of diseases requiring its appli- 
7 ~ Properly performed and when adopted in suit-| cation. It is necessary to pay attention to some 
— i) _ _ | little details in connection with the working of the 
ia in ents deny that the operation is often carried instrument in order that it may give satisfaction. 
wo 2 nately, and where the case would have, Ordinary benzoline is the best substance to use, and 
de the same stage of improvement if only toomuch should not be poured in. When a proper 
Ae “ Sufficient rest, and it must be admitted that amount has been poured on the sponge the small metal 
ime performed to satisfy the whims of a | top found in the case should be screwed on the top of the 
" »S@ preventive measure, but we hope that the receiver, the bellows attached to this, and the latter 
* 18 now becoming a thing of the past. _ worked vigorously, this will diffuse the liquid through- 
ae rp a of the thermo-cautery over the old out the length of sponge and also get rid of any 
a so ot Iron are many, and we may add they excess. The bellows is.then fixed to the lower part 
pt. appreciated by the operator. These may be of the receiver, and the small stop-cock fixed perpen- 
a) C up as follows :— dicularly. Loosen the screw on the side of the plati- 
wae onvenience, in having a constant heat present, | num top, fix the latter on the shank, and screw this 
in a i Saving of time and assistants, especially to the receiver. Work the bellows gently and apply 
i) uty. a lighted match to the openings below the platinum 
ing te eatness in operating, and the blemish result- point. Gradually turn the screw at the lower part of 
uced to a minimum. _the receiver, this will draw in the flame at the top, it 
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goon becomes of a dark blue colour, the platinum | 


inside gets red-hot, then screw up the screw on the 
side of the point and the latter gets a white heat. 
Very little working of the bellows is necessary in 
order to keep up the required heat; the important 
matter is to have the screw at the end of the re- 
ceiver turned to the proper angle, this will soon be 
learned by experience. When properly adjusted very 
little benzoline gas is used and the point keeps of the 
required heat for a long period. No assistant is re- 
quired to work the bellows, as the operator soon 
learns to manipulate it himself. 

In using the instrument it must be remembered 
that the point goes througn the tissues very rapidly, 
hence the region of blood-vessels must be avoided, 
also caution is necessary when applying it over 
joints. 

Needless to say that when operating with the 
horse in the standing position, care is required to 
avoid injury to the instrument, as the platinum top 
is a delicate mechanism and easily injured. 

From the rapidity with which the thermo-cautery 
is gaining in favour it seems likely that the hot iron 
will soon be regarded as a relic of the past. What- 
ever prejudices may exist against it in professional 
circles it is certain that the owners of horses have 
learned its benefits, as many now insist on its use. 

Naturally they object to the abominable blemishes 
so often left after the line firing. It has often sur- 
prised us what possible good some of this line firing 
could possibly do in the case of ossific diseases, or 
what is the idea of firing over the true hock joint in 
a case of bone spavin. Yet we often see the hock 
scored with anything but artistic lines, extending 
over the true joint. Experience has taught us that 
the point firing has been successful in removing 
lameness in cases where line firing had failed. In 
bone spavin lameness no treatment, up to the present, 
has been so successful as deep puncture firing, and 
this can be carried ont with the thermo-cautery to 
perfection. To be effective it must be properly 
carried out, and it is not suprising that the “ cook- 
ing ” of the skin with a line iron so frequently seen 
is not productive of beneficial results. 

Similar remarks would apply to the practice of 
attempting to fire a restive horse in the standing 
position. In many instances either serious blemishes 
result or a mere “scratching” of the skin with the 
hot iron is the therapeutical effect produced. With 
the ‘thermo-cautery, deep puncture firing can be 
— out and practically no blemish will be the 
result. 


DIVISION OF VETERINARY SCIENCE, 
(New ZEALAND DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE). 


EXTRACT FROM 
Report ey J. A. M.R.C.V.S., 


Chief Veterinary Officer and Bacteriologist. 


PERSONNEL OF 


Upto the end of April, 1899, the membe 
veterinary staff comprised, besides myself, seule A 
Reakes, and Charlton, members of the R.C.VS. At 
the beginning of May, however, Messrs, Clayton, Crabb, 


Neale, Nelson, Sanderson, and Wilkie arrived in the 
colony, having been selected by the Agent-General for 
duties under this department. Immediately on arrival 
three were at once appointed Inspectors of meat-export 
works, from which applications had already been re. 
ceived. Shortly afterwards applications from another 
freezing company and from a private slaughterman were 
received, and two veterinary surgeons appointed to {ill 
the positions. In consequence of these demands for 
Inspectors of Meat, it was decided to engage other 
veterinary surgeons in Britain, so that the field work. 
which was becoming gradually more and more import- 
ant, could be satisfactorily dealt with, and in the begin- 
ning of January the staff was further increased by the 
arrival of Messrs. Edgar, McEachran, Rait, and Yonng, 
who were selected in London by the Hon. Mr. McKenzie, 
‘These ten officers are all members of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, and possess excellent testi- 
monials as to their professional knowledge and ability. 

The despatch of so many contingents to South Africa, 
necessitating the care of the horses on each ship being 
placed under the control of a veterinary surgeon during 
the voyage, deprived the department temporarily of the 
services of several of these officers, who were transferred 
to the Defence Department. The veterinary surgeons 
attached to the first two contingents, Veterinary-Lieu- 
tenants Neale and Sanderson, were allowed to proceed 
to the front for the whole of the campaign, but when, 
later, other contingents were sent, it was considered un- 
desirable in the interests of the department to allow the 
staff to be too much depleted for an indefinite length of 
time. Instructions were accordingly given to the other 
officers to return to the colony as soon as_ possible after 
the horses were landed. At the time of the departure of 
the First Contingent it was not anticipated that others 
would follow, and it was expected that before the end of 
the financial year Mr. Neale would have returned and 
been able to furnish a report on the voyage and other 
matters connected with the horses, -so that it was not 
deemed necessary to instruct him to forward a report 
from South Africa. In the other cases, however, instruc- 
tions were given that a diary should be kept anda 
copy forwarded t» Wellington on arrival at port of 
destination. 

At the present time, exclusive of the gentlemes 
engaged as Inspectors of Meat, only Messrs. Reakes and 
Clayton, located at Dunedin and Auckland respectively, 
are available for field-work, of which Mr. Reakes has 
been practically in charge in the South Island during 
the past year. Fora number of months the time of the 
available members of the staff has been largely occuple' 
in examining horses for the various contingents, this 
very necessary work militating to a considerable extent 
against the ordinary departmental duties. Examina 
tion of horses for soundness requires considerable acumen 
and experience, and I am glad to say that this onerous 
duty has been performed in a manner creditable both t@ 


Serer wer as 


| 


ourselves and the department. In this work the Govern- E 
ment has been greatly indebted to Mr. W. D. Snowball, 
M.R.C.V.S., Director of Dunedin City Abattoir, who T 
has on many occasions rendered valuable assistance. she 
Some time must necessarily elapse before the whole 0 cau 
‘| the absent members of the staff return to the cold}, sev 
but when all are again available, the field-work, nee issu 
sarily circumscribed at present, will, it is hope¢, to | 
thoroughly and systematically carried out, to the #* foll, 
wantage both of the department and the colony get par 
ally. e 
To the loss of the veterinary profession, and this > me and 
especially, the valuable services of Mr. Are nnd 
ald Park, M.R.C.V.S., were cut short by death in t tali 
month of March. Mr. Park was a keen observer, B ady 
able enthusiast in his profession, and had done mu dese 
work of an excellent character in the colony since his a” typi 


pointment in 1895. 
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Re salaries of the veterinary officers : I feel it my duty | being at busy seasons from 6 a.m. till sometimes 8 p.m. 
to draw your attention to the remuneration at present | Compared with salaries paid by municipalities, even in 
offered, which is totally inadequate, and not calculated New Zealand, those of Government Inspectors are 
either to induce men to be strenuous in their endeavours | inferior, while the work is far harder. Our Inspectors: 
to carry out their duties “— > or to retain the best of | receive £250 ; the Dunedin Inspector receives £350 and 
the men in the service. hen the time and money | horse-allowance ; the Invercargill Inspector, £300 ; and 
which must be spent by a student ere he can hope to ob- Nelson is advertising for an Inspector at £275 with free: 
tain his diploma is taken into consideration, it is sur- | house. Besides the larger salary enjoyed by the munici- 
prising that we are able to secure the services of good pal Inspector, he may undertake some plivate practice,. 
men at the present salaries. In the case of our Inspec- so long as it does not interfere with his duties, whilst 
tors of Meat, the sheer physical work is in itself worth the Government Inspector is debarred from any such 
more than the present pay. The work is constant, the means of adding to his income. I trust these matters 
holidays are far fewer than those of any other branch of | will receive the consideration of yourself and the Hon 
the Civil Service, and the hours are very much longer, | the Minister. ? 


SUBCUTANEOUS SARCOMATA IN THE Horsk. 


T attach photographs of an interesting case, presenting appearances similar to those described in 1897 Report 


a i oe lymphadenoma, and by meas malignant sarcoma. This animal is being kept for further exami- 


(Maticnant IN SHEEP At the end of December I received instructions to 


Tha AND LAMBs. | viet in the Mackenzie where 
disease, which mortality was occurring amongst sheep immediately 
sheep and after shearing. On arrival I found that, owing to the 
cause o considerable loss annually to sh J p-hesoders in | large number of deaths, shearing had been entirely sus- 
Several districts of the col ony. In 1893 a lesflet was | pended. About four thousand sheep had been shorn, of 
issued dealing with ‘ . whom some three hundred had died. I. was informed 


the disease and preventive 
to be adopted. Where my that the affected animals exhibited the first symptoms 


Be followed there has been little or no trouble, but itis ap__ in from twenty-four to forty-eight hours after being 


Parent that many 


ny owners of shorn, and usually lingered two or three days before 


de dying. The first noticeable symptom was an cedematous 
losses have bee advising us in time, rapidly spreading swelling, always in conjunction with 
m "Nderstand that in several] oak € In consequence. and in proximity to a wound from the shears. It was 
ty occurred, but in year great mor- noticed that if this occurred on the lower portion of a 
+ ‘ised in time to be of : Wo mases were we ' limb the animal frequently recovered, whereas if high up 

teeention, by Mr =n oe The following on the limb or on the under part of the body death was 

YPical ;— 8, of an outbreak, is fairly _an invariable result. When these cedematous swellings 
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were incised during life a clear serous fluid exuded, but 
after death this fluid was blood-stained. The swellings 
occasionally ruptured during life, discharging a-portion, 
if not all, of the contained fluid, this being often followed 
by recovery. The sheep appeared dull, off feed, and 
semi-comatose. The same trouble had occurred at 
shearing time for at least five yeare past, and in the pre- 
ceding three years the mortality had been as heavy as 
was the case this year. Before commencing shearing the 
whole of the shed had been thoroughly washed out with 
a strong solution of Jeyes’ fluid, the characteristic odour 
of which was obstrusively apparent on entering the 
building. 

Previous to shearing the whole of the sheep had been 
remarkably healthy, the total loss during the past year 
being only two per cent., these dying from shortage of 
feed and exposure during the winter. Everything poin- 
ted to contamination of either the shed or yards (proba- 
bly the latter) being responsible for the trouble. On 
this assumption I obtained four unshorn wethers, and 
inoculated each in the thigh with 5 c.c of water, in 
which earth from the surface of the yards had been 
stirred. The bulk of the solid matter was allowed to 
precipitate, and the muddy-coloured fluid injected. 
Next day al! four were showing various degrees of lame- 
ness, with beat and swelling at the seat of inoculation. 
Some three days after one of these died, showing similar 
symptoms to the sheep infected after shearing. The re- 
mainder, after being sick seme days, recovered. I also 
sent a small quantity of earth from the yards to Welling- 
ton. Asa result of the investigation I strongly advised 
the owner to build an entirely new shed and yards at a 
distance from those then in use, a course which he ex- 

ressed himself determined to follow. The remainder of 

is sheep were shorn at a neighbour’s shed, no further 
trouble occurring. 

I was informed that deaths from a similar cause had 
occurred on other stations in the locality, but as the 
owners had made no communication, and my presence 
being urgently required elsewhere, I do not make any 
further investigations in the matter. 


Experiments with Soil. 


The small quantity forwarded was dry on arrival, and 
indistinguishable from ordinary black loamy soil. It 
had no smell, and there was nothing to indicate that it 
was In any way nocuous. About half a gram was dis- 
solved in 5 c.c. of sterilised distilled water, and after a 
sediment had formed, the slightly muddy-coloured 
liquid was, by means of a hypodermic syringe, injected 
into the > of a three-months-old lamb. In twenty- 
four hours the lamb was observed to be stiff in the ino- 
culated leg. In forty hours the leg was carried as if 
in pain, although food was still partaken of. The flank 
was swollen slightly, cedematous, and tender to the 
touch. ‘The animal soon lust all appetite, breathing be- 
came short and rapid, there was disinclination to move, 
the swelling of the groin extended more and more into 
the flank, and a black area began to appear around the 
= of inoculation. The temperature rose considerably, 

eing at the time 106°5°, and on removal of the ther- 
mometer from the rectum it was found to be covered 
with blood-stained mucus. The symptoms gradually be- 
came more severe until death ensued about 56 hours 
after inoculation. 

Post-mortem Examination.—Groin and flank near seat 
of inoculation tense, swollen, cedematous, and black. 
Intestines congested, with hemorrhagic 
areas in rectum. ‘The pericardi ai i 
~~ bloody Moy pe dium contained a quantity 

Three different bacilli were isolated from the blood 
and subcutaneous «edema, two being erobic (or growing 
only in the presence of air), and one strictly anzrobie (or 
growing only in the absence of air.) After isolation and 
cultivation through several generations the pathogenic 


power of each was tested by injecting a small quantity 
subcutaneously into sheep. The result showed that only 
the anzrobic bacilli produced serious results, the zrobje 
bacilli being non-pathogenic, and their original presence 
in the blood accidental. 
Inoculation of a pure culture of the anverobic bacillus 
in minute quantity produced symptoms similar to thos 
exhibited by the lamb inoculated directly from the soil, 
death being more rapid, occurring in thirty hours after 
inoculation. The post-mortem appearances were similar 
tu those described above, the local symptoms being very 
intense. The bacillus was only found in the local edema, 
and was not distinguished in the general circulation, 
even by culture methods. No spore formation was 
present. 
Characteristics of the Bacillus.—Of about the same 
length as the anthrax bacillus, it often occurs in pairs; 
grows rapidly in the absence of air (anzrobic), but in 
the presence of even a trace of air will not develop; 
stains readily with ordinary aniline dyes, but is dis 
colorised by the method of Gram. In agar-cultures bells 
of gas rapidly form, having the peculiar foetid odour 
characteristic of the wdema bacillus; it is activity 
motile in young cultures, and, on the second day, sporv- 
lation occurs, generally at one end of the bacillus. Itis 
fatal to guinea-pigs and sheep, but has not yet been tried 
on other animals. This is the same bacillus that was 
found in the Balclutha cases described in last year's re 
port, and there is every reason to believe that it is re 
sponsible for practically the whole of the annual sheep 
mortality in the colony arising from so-called blool 
poisoning after shearing, castrating, etc. 

Preventive Measures.—The above experiments and 
observations show that these bacilli are the cause of this 


disease, and that the most innocent-looking soil may he 
harbour them in large quantities. Being organisiis N 
capable of producing spores (¢.e., seeds), they have great 00 
resisting power, and in all probability may remain [ot Bi 
years in the soil. The practice of leaving carcases 0 W 

animals dead of this disease lying on the paddocks tort hs 
and be torn to pieces by hawks is very pernicious. Asa Pr 
result fresh centres of infection are formed through the W 

absorption of the bacilli by the earth, and probably the M 
disease is spread tu considerable distances by the carrivt Nu 
hawks, directly, through dropping portions of the flesh, H. 

and indirectly, possibly, through the bacilli passing ol I 
of the intestinal canal of the hawk, uninjured, among the the 
feces. One means of prevention strongly indicat Wil 
therefore, is the destruction of the carcases of anit Pro 
which have succumbed to this disease, by efficient bur Me 
or by fire. It would appear that in most instances dan 
contagion is present in the yards or surroundings of ™ T. I 
woolshed, and is consequently extremely difficult to # M." 
rid of. In order to do so it would be necessary t ‘he Wi 
ploy some means such as the following: Remove 
surface-soil of the yards and surroundings to 4 dept take 
about half a foot, and place in a heap, where It ane Maj 
thoroughly mixed with quick-lime. Then saturate 
fresh surface exposed with a strong solution of jw lette 
carbolic acid or of some non-poisonous disinfectant aco 
dip, that which remains after the usual sheep-dip? ' seen 
operations, where such a dip is employed, being Cisin) 
suited forsucha purpose. It would be advisable, resig 
thoroughly clean the floors and walls of the Or 
strong hot limewash, with which should be mixe in the the 1 


bolic acid 
powerful disinfectant, such as crude carbo a ve preci 


proportion of one in fifty. Along with the dopt 0m? 

tionary measures it is absolutely necessary to the 
means of preventing germs from gaining entrance ast 
flesh-cuts made by the shears, or the docking 40° © i) TAME the § 
ting knife. In the shearing-shed it should Og = Th 
thatthe shearer on making a cut, especially 10 the 1°F at me Men | 


son 4 
the breast, belly, or legs, should immediately lotteg 


tar or other antiseptic to the wound. ood - 
in force in several sheds with distinct advantas® 
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many no precautions whatever are taken. For lambs at 
docking and castrating time I recommended seven years 
ago the application of carbolised oil (1-12) to the 
wounds on the scrotum and tail before releasing the ani- 
mal after the operation, and where this has been acted 
upon the benefits have been marked. 

In several instances this disease has been prevented 
from occuring in lambs through castrating in temporary 
yards made of movable hurdles situated in a fresh pad- 
dock, but I have known cases where this was not 
followed by the success anticipated. The reason was to 
be found in the adjacent swamps, where probably in 
former years animals had died of the same disease, and 
the carcases being left to rot, the water had gradually 
disseminated the germs throughout the swampy area. 
The lambs, feeling weak from loss of blood, had taken 
to the shelter of the long tussocky grass growing in these 
swampy areas, and the wounds coming in contact with 
the infected ground had become contaminated. This 
demonstrates the necessity fur using antiseptic applica- 
tions even when temporary yards are employed, and for 
— sheep and lambs after the operation in a pad- 
dock free from swampy patches. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


An ordinary general meeting of the Society was 
held at the Holborn Restaurant on Thursday evening, 
November Ist, 1900, the President, Mr. S. H. Slocock 
occupying the chair. There were present Messrs. A. L. 
Butters, Sidney Villar, A. E. Gostling, P. W. D. Smith, 
W. L. Harrison, W. Roots, Prof. Nicholson Almond, 
James Rowe, A. Rogerson, S. H. Nye, Major Moore, 
Prof. J. Macqueen, Lieut.-Col. G. Durrant, J. Woodger, 
W. Reekie, H. A. MacCormack, Matthew Clarke, W. F. 
Mulvey, WW. S. Mulvey, J. A. W. Dollar, Major J. A. 
Nunn, W. Hunting, Col. F. Duck, C.B., F. G. Samson, 
H. King, and E. L. Stroud (hon. sec.) 

Letters and telegrams regretting inability to attend 
the meeting were received from Sir George Brown, Prof. 
p illiams, Prof. Mettam, Prof. Dewar, Prof. Hobday, 
2 McCall, Prof. Pritchard, Dr. Dwight Morris, and 
: essrs, F, Wragg, A. Wheatley, W. F. Barrett, A. Pru- 
T Be J. F. Simpson, H.G. Sim son, F. O. L. Walpole, 
i — A. A. Johnson, J. S. Hurndall, W. G. Green, 
~ es Major Gladstone, F. W. Willett, H. Singleton, 

Pakeman, and F. G. Chesterman. 

_,._© minutes of the last ordinary general meeting was 
mh ema on the motion of Mr. Villar, seconded by 
a Secretary announced that he had received a 
wowed tom Prof. Shave resigning his membership on 
re os ry his inability to attend the meetings. He had 
ke . . Shave and asked him to re-consider his de- 
resign, re Prof. Shave said that he must abide b y his 

: es as he was unable to attend the meetings. 
the Ps motion of Mr. Butters, seconded by Mr. Roots, 
Snation was accepted with regret. 


ELEcTIONS AND N OMINATIONS. 


H. A. Wooprurr, M.R.C.V.S,, and Mr. W. H. 
+ Were unanimously elected Fellows of 


James, MR TE 
MRCVS 


e j 
ak SECRETARY announced that the following gentle- 


ted for hominated a8 Fellows, and would be bal- 
Brocksbanks, ie meeting: Fredk. W. Cousens, A. S. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
| Sypney Siocock, F.R.C.V.S., Hounslow. 


Gentlemen,—My first duty this evening is to offer you 
my sincere thanks for the very great honour that you 
have conferred on me by selecting me as president of the 
Central Veterinary Medical Society. This honour I 
| appreciate the more as the Society is, I believe, only 
second to one in point of age, while in point of member- 
ship as well as in the number of its meetings it is the 
largest veterinary medical society in the Kingdom. 
When [ recall to mind the powerful and influential fel- 
lows who have occupied this chair since I first became 
an attendant at these meetings, I fear lest 1 may fail to 
attain the,high standard which they have created. It is. 
with confidence that I ask youn to accord me the same 
generous support that you have always extended to my 
predecessors so that we may worthily carry on the meet- 
ings on the same broad-minded and pleasant lines that 
have always characterised its existence since my first 
acquaintance with it. 

ustom has always privileged the President to deliver 
his inaugural address on general topics rather than on 
one particular subject, and when we consider that chance 
has ordained that I am to be the last of your presidents 
for the 19th century and Deo volente the first for the 
coming century I may be permitted to take some retro- 
spective glances and to predict some future advances. 

The veterinary profession dates back little more than 
a century, for in 1791 the Royal Veterinary College was 
established in London and from that date the veterinary 
art and science became recognised as a profession, but 
we can hardly claim to have been placed on a firm basis 
until the incorporation of the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons in 1844. Since that date supplemental 
Charters have been granted, and there was passed in 1881 
the Veterinary Surgeons Act, which was an Act to amend 
the law relating to veterinary surgeons. Our interests 
have always been so jealously watched over by the Coun- 
cil of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and they 
have so frequently raised the standard of the examina- 
tions, from the matriculation to the final or qualifying 
examination, that our graduates receive an education on 
a par with the other professions. We are numerically 
so small a profession that we can hardly expect to be 
much helped by State aid. The veterinary profession 
has forced itself to the front and gained recognition in 
no way more than in the great services it has rendered 
to the State in relation to the suppression and preven- 
tion of those infectious diseases amongst animals, some 
of them communicable to man, which have from time to 
time dealt such severe blows to the agricultural wealth 
of this country. Such diseases as rinderpest, pleuro- 
foot-and-mouth disease, and rabies have 

een successfully combatted, and such powers are now 
granted to the Board of Agriculture and to the local 
authorities to enforce stringent regulations as to the 
importation and landing of animals and as to the 
slaughter of suspected and contact animals that we 
hardly need fear the return of these scourges to the 
alarming extent that seme of us remember. There still 
remaia to be dealt with such scheduled formidable 
affections as glanders, anthrax, and swine-fever. We 
have still to see framed the regulations that shall free us 
from these diseases. 
Tuberculosis, as yet unscheduled, is the disease which 
has probably received during the past few years the most 
attention at the hands of the veterinarian. Thanks to 
the introduction of tuberculin we no longer hesitate in 
our diagnosis, but we fail to suggest the means that 
shall eradicate this disease from our country. The 
enormous expense that the wholesale slaughter of infec 
ted animals would incur is likely to prove a permanent 
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obstacle to State aid in this direction. 
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The members of the veterinary profession may reasona- 
bly expect better recognition at the hands of the Board 
of Agriculture, and the appointments of veterinary in- 
spectors and veterinary surgeons to the local authorities 
are sadly wanting in uniformity. I hope the day will 
oon come in which we shall see the displacement of all 
unqualified men from such positions as inspectors of 
ccowsheds, dairies, etc., and of the inspection of meat. Who 
knows but that the early years of the coming century 
may see each Urban and Rural District Council with 
its veterinary officer annually appointed to its staff to 
advise on all those matters appertaining to animals, 
especially as regards those diseases communicable to 
man. Such an officer must sooner or later become a 
necessity. 

The Army Veterinary Department has made giant 
strides but is still far from the position it should attain. 
It is with feelings of just pride that we from time to 
time read of the recognition made to some gallant officer 
of the Department for services rendered at the seat of 
war. We may well ask, Why is not the department made 
more popular and so greatly augmented in numbers 
thatit should always command sufficient specially trained 
officers for any campaign. 

What lessons these recent wars have taught us—espec- 
jially in regard to our home production of young horses 
suitable for the various departments of the Army. 
Could not the State be induced to encourage horse- 
breeding to such an extent that there should be little or 
no necessity to go beyond our Empire to procure all the 

remounts necessary for the maintenance of our Army ? 
I would suggest that Government studs should be 
formed on lines similar to those adopted by several 
European countries. I would like to see it made com- 
yan for any stallion serving at any fee to be annually 

icensed. A ccndition of such licence should be that the 

owner should produce to a licensing committee a recent 
certificate of a veterinary surgeon that such stallion is 
free from those hereditary diseases—roaring and whist- 
ling, sidebone, ringbone, navicular disease, curb, spavin, 
grease, shivering, and cataract. These are the diseases 
which by a vote of the veterinary profession taken a few 
years back became recognised as legitimate reasons for 
disqualification of stud horses at shows and compe- 
titions. 

In the practice of veterinary medicine and surgery we 
have experienced great progress, and to-day we have at 
our disposal extensive and ever increasing literature, 
curative means and appliances that were unknown to 
the ay veterinarians. When we scan the earlier pro- 
fessional books we may detect many errors, but we are 
bound to admit that the balance of right judgment was 

’ with those early energetic pioneers of our profession, 

and we are bound to admire the boldness with which 
they expressed their opinions and advised treatment. 
It is by remembering our College motto “Vis unita 
Jortwr” and by working together for the benefit of 
our profession that most good is likely to accrue to our 

entlemen, | thank you for the patient hearin 

have accorded me, and as dinner awaits us | can soni 
you a pleasant and I hope an energetic task in the ad- 
joining room which need not be, like my paper, a dry 
one. 

Mr. VILLAR, in moving a hearty vote of thanks to the 
President for his very interesting address, said he was 
of them ita dry one. 

r. BUTTERS seconded the moti i j 
with acclamation. von, which was carried 


The PrestpEnt briefly acknowledged the compliment. 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


At the conclusion of the meetin the 
m 
journed to the Caledonian shave 
dinner was served. The attendance numbered 43 inclu- 


ding the following gentlemen _as guests of the Society 
Messrs. A. C. Cope, Prof. M’Fadyean, Col. Duck, CB, 
G. Thatcher, Prof. Penberthy, Major Pallin, Lt. Mulvey, 
W. Emerton, C. Pack, A. B. Kenny and A. W. Hill. 
After the dinner the President proposed the usual loyal 
toasts of Her Majesty the — and the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and the Royal Family, which wer 
hon amid much enthusiasm. 
Professor M’FaDYEAN, in proposing the toast of “ The 
Army, Navy, and Auxiliary Forces,” said no speech at 
all was necessary to ensure its enthusiastic reception. 
They were all proud of the Navy. He remembered 
seeing sme time within the last year or two a humorous 
picture in a children’s alphabet picture book. On a 
page devoted to the letter N there was in the distance a 
view of a powerful contingent of the British Navy, and 
on the pier there strutted a portly British tar, and near 
him, writhing on the ground, was a man of foreign 
aspect, evidently in the convulsions of what was 
likely to prove a fatal colic. Underneath it vas 
written, 
“N’s for the Navy we keep at Spithead, 
“Ttsa sight makes the yore aos wish they were dead.” 
(laughter.) He did not think that was quite the view 
that the sane Briton took of the Navy of which they 
were all proud. In spite of the opinions of foreigners, 
they believed that they were entitied to be described as 
a peace-loving people. (Hear, hear.) But as a practical 
people they also recognised that until the Millenium 
came it was necessary that certain safeguards should be 
provided against aggression. The insular position of 
the heart of the Empire, the scattered position of their 
various dependencies, and their world-wide trade, de 
manded that the high way of the sea should for all time 
remain open to them. They therefore trusted in a power 
ful Navy as the first line of defence, and confidently 
hoped that the existing Navy was equal to the duty! 
was expected to discharge. Happily during the present 
generation there had not occarred any crisis that could 
be said to have afforded a real test of the puwer of the 
British Navy, but nevertheless he ventured to say they 
were all satisfied that should the occasion arise the met 
who at present composed England’s maritime force would 
show that they were able to maintain the traditions 
which they inherited from the past. But although they 
trusted in the Navy as the first and main line of defence 
they all recognised that they must also have an seat, 
It might be a debatable question whether the Britis 
Navy was equivalent to the combined navies of al 
other three powers, but there was no question that it ws 
more than equal to the navy of any other single Power. 
On the other hand they had to admit that compar 
with the enormous military forces of some of the Cont 
nental Powers, the British Army was a very - 
machine, or might appear to be so. ‘He thought, | i 
ever, it was very likely that the campaign 1? © 
Africa, which they had every reason to hope was es 
its close, had shown that England’s capacity for was! 8 
war on land was probably somewhat greater than 
of their foreign critics had supposed it to be \ 
hear). He was well aware that there were some rr 
who thought that the main lesson to be learned ge ‘ 
campaign in South Africa was that the British 
was an exceedingly defective machine. Well, a rn 
it was small compared with European armies, ! 
after all a very huge organisation, and it was 
nature of things that it should be perfect. 
human foresight could not be expected to make a0) atl 
perfect when the conditions of warfare were or a 
changing, and while, therefore, as reasonable S a 
they were bound to admit that the British fe 
not perfect, it was no doubt a source of grea 
to timid civilians like himself that there was © 
paper in Great Britain that had not on its st@ 
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reform of the British Army. (Laughter.) He believed 
they would agree with him when he said that one of the 
lessons to be derived from the present campaign was that 
the British officer in respect of bis self-sacrificing heroism, 
needed no reform, that the British soldier in point of 
bravery and power of endurance had no superior and 
very few a (Cheers.) In speaking of the rage fe 
ought not to omit to mention that portion of it in which 
most of them took a very special interest—the Army 
Veterinary Department. It was perhaps too soon to pass 
an opinion regarding the way in which the officers of the 
A.V.D. had discharged their duties in the recent cam- 
paign. But he thought the fact that no very serious 
charge had been brought against them by the numerous 
correspondents who were on the eager outlook for copy, 
might be held as a certain amount of evidence that they 
had done their work well—(hear, hear)—in fact he be 

lieved the only charge that could be brought against the 
officers of the A.V.D. was that there were not enough of 
them. Lastly, he might say a word or two about the 
Auxiliary Forces. He remembered hearing a gentleman, 
in responding to the toast which he now had the honour 
of proposing, saying with reference to the Volunteers 
that he hoped they would always be like the old maids, 
“always ready and never wanted.” No doubt there was 
acertain amount of humour in that, but there was also 
a sting in the humour, and he ventured to think that no 
after-dinner speaker who did not wish to have things 
shied at his head would venture to repeat it. (Hear, 
hear.) The achievements of the City Imperial Volun- 
teers, and of many of the other Volunteer regiments and 
Yeomanry who had fought in South Africa, had shown 
them that they had occasion to be proud of their citizen 
soldiers, and that they had a real reserve of military 
strength, which was one of the safeguards against aggres- 
sion, and to that extent one of the safeguards of peace. 
(Cheers.) He gavethem the toast of “The Navy, the 
Army, and the Auxiliary Forces,” coupling with the 
toast the name of Colonel Duck, a gallant soldier of 
whom they were all proud, and also the name of Vet.- 
Lieut. Mulvey, who had just returned from seeing active 
service. (Cheers.) 

The toast was drunk with enthusiasm. 

Colonel Duck, C.B., in replying, said that at the pre- 
sent moment to reply for the Army in the field in South 
Atrica was a difficult task, but there were any amount of 
newspaper correspondents out there who had told them 
of the rough times which the soldiers had had, and how 
they had faced the music. As an illustration of modern 
warfare in which quick-firing and long range guns with 
smokelees powder played a part, and as illustrating the 

ulldog courage of the British soldier, he would like to 
read the following extract from a letter received from 
one of their comrades during the early part of the war: 
—"We were well in time for the battle of Colenso 
nt it was a fine business, two armies both armed with 
; 4 most modern engines of war were employed from 
= ame. until 3 p.m. slating each other. The artillery 
the infantry fire terrific. We attacked 
sa Pe = position, and I have yet to meet the man 

g the whole of that day saw as many as three 

™ : carefully did they keep cover that even shell 
: alled to drive them out. Doubtless you know 

it ey and thelong sloping plain which runs down to 
which our miles ; we were on the plain, every yard of 
pom Pa known to the enemy, distances ‘were also 
khaki : y known, and the grass burned so that our 
duel - — show up on a black ground. The artillery 
or three about 5.30 a.m., and in the course of two 
searched on the infantry attack began, over this fire- 
valley at rw Tommy advanced as quietly as in the long 
Idershot. ‘Shells fell and he fell, but others 

our mil “ag In this way over a fire-searched zone of 
fection of “ advanced and finally retired with the per- 
order as unconcerned as if he were drilling on 


the barrack square. Bear in mind the shell fire, Maxim, 
Nordenfelts, and Mausers were pouring upon him a veri- 
table hail of iron and lead. h, he’sa grand man is 
T. A., a splendid fellow. The attack on and retirement 
from Colenso was one of the finest examples of milita 
discipline in the history of uur Army. Two things struc 
me in particular, the demoralising effect of shell fire, and 
the dealing cut of death from places which it was im- 
possible to localise owing to smokeless powder.” 

Continuing, Colonel Duck referred more especially to 
the A.V.D. He said that within the last year that De- 
partment had been through a series of trials. He hoped 
they had got over the worst of it, but that was due 
largely to the very generous help afforded them by the 
— when they were in sore need of it. At the 

eginning of the war there were about 45 officers of the 
A.V.D. available for foreign duty. In a few days those 
officers were drafted off, and then it was that the pro- 
fession came in and helped them. Volunteers poured 
in, engaging for 12 months’ duty with the Army in South 
Africa. Altogether about 140 of those gentlemen were 
sent out. Then in addition, veterinary surgeons went 
with the Yeomanry, and the Colonial contingents who 
took their own veterinary surgeons from Canada and 
Australia, not counting the local men at the Cape. 
Turning to another branch of the question, the Remount 
Department had had an enormous amount of work to do 
in providing animals for the Army. Officers had been 
buying animals in Canada, in the States, in South 
America, Australia, in Hungary, in Italy, Cyprus, and 
Spain. It would give those present an idea of the exi- 
gencies of modern warfare when he told them that while 
in ordinary times three veterinary surgeons were sup- 
plied for duty in that Department, recently on several 
occasions they had had as many as 40 gentlemen pur- 
chasing remounts for the Army in different parts of the 
world. Many gentlemen of position and good practice 
came forward to help them, at considerable inconven- 
ience to themselves, two of whom were ex-Presidents of 
the R.C.V.S., Messrs. Mason and Fraser, and also Prof. 
Owen Williams, of Edinburgh. They owed a very deep 
debt of gratitude to those gentlemen for the help they 
rendered when it was so sorely needed. The past year 
had been a trying and momentous one, The purchasing 
of so many thousands of animals in far off countries 
their transport by sea to the seat of war in South 
Africa, their subsequent care on arrival, and the pro- 
visioning of each ship and each mounted unit of the 
whole Army with suitable veterinary appliances, had 
put an immense strain on the Veterinary Department. 
They had had very many anxious moments. Never be- 
fore had such an army been placed in the field by 
England, and never before had the Army consisted so 
largely of mounted men. That would be brought home 
to all of them when he told them that the A.V.D. was 
now, and had been for months past, in veterinary charge 
of over a quarter of a million of horses, mules, and trans- 
port oxen. The war was not over yet, and perhaps it 
was premature to say much, but he thought he might 
safely say this, that at the end when the story came to 
be told, the profession would be satisfied with the work 
done by its representatives. (Cheers). He did not pro- 
= to take = himself the honour of replying for the 

olunteers. There was present that evening one gentle- 
man who had returned after doing real good work with 
the mounted portion of the City of London Volunteers, 
and no one was better adapted for replying on their be- 
half than that gentleman. He was glad to see that he 
had returned with his due complement of arms and 
legs. (Hear, hear). He craved permission to propose an 
additional toast, which would need no reply, namely, - 
that they should drink in silence to the memory of the 
members of their profession who had died in South 
Africa in the-performance of their duty. 


The toast was drunk in silence. 
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Vet.-Lieut. MuivEy, who was received with cheers, 
returned thanks for the kind way in which the toast had 
been received, particularlyj the reference to the C.I.V. 
He regretted that the volunteer regiments to which all 
the officers and men belonged would not allow the men 
to remain in the C.I.V., but insisted on the regiment 
being disbanded in order to get the men back again. 
Referring to what Professor M’Fadyean had said about 
the officers of the Army Veterinary Department, no one 
in this country could have any idea of the difficulties 
with which they had to cope, especially at Bloemfon- 
tein. There were 5,500 sick hofses at Bloemfontein 
just after that town was taken, and there were only at 
the time two members of the Army Veterinary Depart- 
ment there. Another difficulty was that there was no 
subordinate staff. It was with the greatest difficulty 
that they could get any of the regimental farriers or 
shoeing smiths to do anything for them. Sometimes 
they had been hard up for medicines and at all times 
hard up for assistants. Taking everything into con- 
sideration, he thought the veterinary department had 
done marvels. He again thanked them for the very 
kind way in which his name had been received. 
(Cheers). 

Mr. GeorGe THATCHER, in propose “The Central 
Veterinary Medical Society and the President,” said the 
Central Veterinary Medical Society was founded 30 
years ago “ for the purpose of cultivating and promoting 
veterinary surgery and medicine and branches of science 
connected therewith and for the advancement of the 
veterinary profession.” He was sure everybody cordi- 
ally agreed with him when he said that they had most 
faithfully and nobly carried out that programme ever 
since the commencement of the Society. The pro- 
gramme wasa very big one because it included medical 
and many other sciences, but anyone who read as he did 
the thoughtful papers that were published month by 
month and read the criticism of those gertlemen who 
took part in the discussion which showed that they were 
well abreast of their times and well acquainted with 
their subjects, would acknowleege that that was one of 
the best educations any one could have. The very best 
way of getting out ideas was by the discussion amongst 
each other of the subjects. Thoughts and ideas’ which 
would never occur to any individual were brought out in 
discussion by one or the other, and the amount of gain 
accruing could not be estimated. The old proverb said : 
“ As iron sharpeneth iron so a man sharpeneth the face 
of his friend,” and there was no doubt that by constant 
discussion much progress was made. The Society had 
done nobly in the part it has taken in the advance- 
ment of the veterinary profession. No profession dur- 
ing the last 30 years had made anything like the pro- 

ress that the veterinary profession had done, and he 

elt that result was due to that and kindred societies. 

In the presence of t President of the R.C.V.S. he 

thought he might venture to say that that body looked 

for support to such societies and that any suggestion 
which came from them was received with the utmost 
attention. Such Societies, again, were a very good re- 
cruiting ground for the Members of the Council, for he 
noticed it had been the practice of late years that when 
candidates were proposed for the Council they invari- 
ably sought the support of some veterinary society. In 
the last balance sheet of the Society he had noticed 
something which was for the advantage of the veteri- 
nary profession, viz., that £50 had been given towards 
the Victoria Benevolent Fund. I[t seemed to him that 
that was a very good way of advancing the veterinary 
profession. Nothing could be better than to help those 
who could not help themselves. Money spent like that 
was never lost or wasted, but invariably returned. It 
was his pleasant duty to couple the toast with the name 
of the President, Sydney vend, Esq. Mr. Slocock 
was a man of standing in the veterinary profession who 


had attained the highest degree that the veterinary pro- 
fessicn in the country was capable of giving. He gave 
them the toast of the “Central Veterinary Medical 
Society, long may it flourish, root and branch.” 

The toast was drunk with enthusiasm. 

The PRESIDENT, in reply, thanked Mr. Thatcher for 
the flattering way in which he had introduced the toast 
and for the good things he had said about the Society, 
He was glad to hear they believed that the Society had 
attained the objects of its formation. He had been 
proud of belonging to the Society for some years past 
and from his earliest attendance at the meetings he had 
been fascinated with it and had consequently been 
a pretty regular attendant ever since. The Society, 
which was the Central Society of London worked hard 
and from the work he had seen done on the Committee 
he could assure them that it was full of most active 
members. The Society, as every veterinary society did, 
brought the practitioners together, men thus renewing 
their College acquaintances. They made new acquaiv- 
tances, they got to believe that the veterinary surgeon 
was, after all, a jolly good fellow, and verv straight, and 
he ventured to say that no man who belonged to such 
societies had the same opinion of his fellow practitioner 
as he had before he joined them. Within his recollec- 
tion, a feeling of envy, hatred, and malice at one time 
existed amongst veterinary surgeons, but it did not 
exist now. Nowadays if two veterinary surgeons 
walked down a street and met they would shake hands 
with one another, whereas years ago they used to tum 
their heads and wonder who was robbing them. He 
thanked them again for the very kind way in which 
they had coupled his name with the toast. ; 

Major Nunn proposed “The Royal College of Veter- 
nary Surgeons.” He reminded those present that there 
was an Hindustani proverb “Speech is silvern and silence 
is golden.” He would put that precept into practice 
and content himself with merely proposing the health of 
the R.C.V.S., coupling with the toast the name of Mr. 
A. C. Cope, President of the College. 

The toast was duly honoured. 

Mr. A. C. Coreg, in replying, said it was a source of 
very great gratification to him when he was invited to 
attend the dinner because he regarded it not so muc 
as a compliment to himself asa desire on the part of the 
Society to do honour to the Council over which he pre 
sided, a body of men who gave a vast amount of thelr 
time gratuitously for the benefit of the professio. 
Many of them travelled a great number of miles 1 
attend the meetings, and were necessarily put to great 
expense and probably loss during their absence. The 
R.C.V.S. as it existed now was a a very different institu: 
tion to what it was formerly. There was a time when 
the Council was elected personally only, viz. It was 
elected every year those members of the profession who 
found they had the time to spare to attend the annue 
meeting in Red Lion Square or elsewhere. The rest!" 
of that naturally was that it did not reflect the genet 
body of the profession. Since the Charter of 1876 was 
granted, however, every member of the profession hac . 
right to vote by ballot, and if the Council did. not ae 
represent the profession it was the fault of the pre os 
sion itself. He thought he could prove that it did oy ah 
sent the profession. There were on the Council * 
members from two of the Scotch schools, two mel het 
from the London school, one member from ay 
Scotch school, and in addition three members from tly 
land. The rest of the members were made UP ~ > 
of the metropolitan members of the profession, t is 
being more members of the profession in the Metropt' 
than elsewhere, and also by a large number of very “The 
able gentlemen who came from the provinces. 
duties of the R.C.V.S. were no more like what they arto 
in former days than any one thing could be dissim! d 
another. Inthe first instance, since the Act of 18 
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been passed they had added enormously to the work and 
labour of the Council, and there were in the Council two 
committees which did not previously exist, (1) the Ex- 
amination Committee, and (2) the Registration Commit- 
tee. Those two committees took up a great deal more 
than half the time of the Council at its meetings, and 
were of very great importance to the profession at large. 
The one was occupied in looking after the interests of 
the profession and in seeing that no intruders who had 
not a perfect claim should practice, and the other saw 
to it that every student was possessed with the necessary 
educational qualifications before he entered either of the 
schools. Unless he was very much mistaken the Coun- 
cil of the R.C.V.S. at the present moment received the 
approbation of the general body of the profession. They 
worked hard and had rendered great service to the pro- 
fession. There were many subjects in which no doubt 
their friends, more particularly thuse who owned 
journals, took a special interest Some of them were 
connected with little dissensions which arose between 
members of the Council, and they no doubt were very 
useful adjuncts to journals of some descriptions because 
they gave a little fillip to the other dry matter which 
was usually found in all journals; but apart from that 
he could say that the Council themselves were always at 
work looking after the interests of the profession. The 
one great and burning subject which had lately been 
before them was the subject of the education of the 
student prior to his entering the College. At the last 
Council meeting there was a very considerable amount of 
discussion as to what was the best to be done in con- 
nection with the proposition made by their friend and 
colleague, Professor Dewar, and the result of the long 
discussion ended in a division of votes. The Chairman, 
their very humble servant, was placed in the somewhat 
awkward position of being called upon to decide, but 
perhaps with an amount of discretion which was to be 
expected ina Government official he withheld the vote 
which he might have given, but which he had since been 
told in Parliamentary language he ought to have given in 
favour of things as they were and not as they were to be. 
He thought he would introduce that subject before their 
notice because several people had somewhat criticised 
the position which he took up, but had he taken up the 
Parliamentary position he would perhaps have wounded 
the feelings of one half the Committee and not have 
wpa to his friendship with the other. The growth of 
the profession during the last 20 years had been some- 

ing remarkable and was still remarkable for this 
— that it had increased proportionately greater in 
that period during which the educational test in every 
respect had been materially increased. He understood 


reason why they should not improve their position 
pecuniarily. A great deal had been done to improve the 
‘changes by the Government of the country having 

een applied to take up the diseases of animals other 
than the horse. The introduction of the cattle plague 
in 1865-6 brought the profession into contact with the 
landed proprietor in a manner in which he had never 
been before. The landed proprietor saw his wealth 
gradually going from him, and he was only too glad to 
call in the aid and assistance of the veterinarian who 
could help him, and since that time there was no doubt 
that the profession throughout the country had been on 
far better terms socially with the landed proprietor than 
they were before. 

In conclusion he thanked the gentlemen present for 
their kind invitation to come there that evening., 
and also as he hoped it was intended, the very kind com- 
pliments given tothe Council over which he presided 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Hunting, in proposing the toast of “ Our late 
President” Mr. Matthew Clarke, said he regretted that 
he did not speak Hindustani. If he had only been able 
to quote a little Hindustani proverb he might have 
made his speech short and sweet like a previous speaker, 
but that gentleman had cut away the ground from under 
his feet and he did not care to repeat his performance. 
It might strike some of the gentlemen present that the 
toast he had the honour to propose was rather a curious 
one. It was not often there were two Hamlets in a play. 
On the present occasion they had a President and a late 
President. Afterall, there was an advantage in that. 
They had to anticipate all the good they could about the 
real President while they had only to look back and see the 
actions of the late President. He had attended sufficient 
of the meetings during the past year to know Mr. 
Matthew Clarke very well indeed, even even if he had had 
no private knowledge of him. Their late President had 
been one of their most enthusiastic, impartial and best 
presidents, and putting aside his presidential work 
which was sound and good, every one who knew him 
knew what a genial good fellow he was. (Cheers.) 

The toast was drunk with enthusiasm. 

Mr. MarrHew CLARKE, in responding, briefly thanked 
the members for the very kind manner in which they 
had drunk his health. 

Professor J. MACQUEEN, in proposing the toast of 
“Our Guests,” said he had noticed in particular round 
the table two gentlemen who for a time had been absent 
from the fold, and who were present that evening as 
guests of the Society. He hoped their presence might 
be taken asan earnest of their good intentions, which 


would be consummated at a very early date, and he 


— a Registrar that within the last 18 or 20 years thought the President was to be congratulated upon 
ah, ad increased over 1000 in number, registering now | his successful endeavours to bring back these two erring 
ut 3,400 members, whereas at the end of the previous’ sons. He referred to Professor M’Fadyean and Professor 
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Penberthy, two gentlemen who ought never to have left 
the Society. He had been struck with some of the re- 
marks that had fallen from one or two speakers, particu- 
larly the President of the R.C.V.S. He was agreeably 
surprised to find that Mr. Cope considered that the pro- 
fession of veterinary science should have risen so alarm- 
ingly within the last 20 years. It had occurred to him 
while Mr. Cope was speaking, that the rise of the pro- 
fession, scientific and practical, was contemporaneous 
with the decay of the Veterinary Department of the 
Board of Agriculture. It seemed to him that the truth 
must come out, and that the Department over which 
Mr. Cope so worthily presided, was weaker to-day than 
it had been since its inauguration, not in mental 
capacity, but in numbers. With regard to the guests 
whose names were coupled with the toast, he knew Pro- 
fessor Penberthy very well. Not so well did he know 
Major Pallin, but he understood that that gentleman 
had just returned from South!Africa, and he was welcome 
that evening in a double sense, as a member of their 
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fraternity and as a member of the Army in South Africa. 


He hoped the guests in future would return not as guests , 


but as Fellows of the Society. 

The toast was duly honoured. 

Professor J. PENBERTHY, in reply, thought that the, 
personal matters which had been opened up were totally 
unfitting to such an occasion. He had no doubt he must 

take all the blame of being a recalcitrant Fellow. He 
had had evidence that evening with some of his col- 
leagues of that Christain spirit, the reaching of 
that highest point of civilisation, forgiveness. He was 
sure that such actions were part and parcel of such 
societies, and the benefit which the exercise of such a 
spirit had brought to bear on the veterinary profession 
was absolutely unspeakable. On behalf of the guests 
he thanked them as heartily as it was possible for him to 
do, and he would leave the rest of the toast in the 
hands of his friend Major Pallin, who had just come 
home from the front, and who deserved, on behalf of 
the members of the profession and his country, to be 
toasted as heartily as they possibly could toast him. 
(Cheers). 

Major PALLIN, in ne thanked the members for 
two things, first for the very great honour conferred 
upon him by inviting him to be present that evening, 
and secondly for the cordial manner in which his name 
had been received in connection with the toast of the 

Guests. He had recently returned from South Africa, 
he regretted to say more or less an invalid, but when he 
received their kind invitation three or four days ago, he 
made up his mind to remove the flannel bandages from 
his hind legs, and to come to the dinner, no matter how, 
in an ambulance or any other way. That being more of 
a civil than a military gathering, he would not allude to 
the grand work recently done in South Africa by the 
officers of that branch of the service to which he 
belonged. A few words about the civil veterinary 
officers, especially those attached to the Imperial Yeo- 
manry Force, might not be out of place. With the First 
Division, of which he was the Senior Veterinary Officer, 
there were four very able men, Mr. Parker, Mr. Jaggers, 
Mr. Douthwaite, and Mr. Taylor. Those gentlemen had 
rendered most excellent service to their Queen and 
country. There was probably no yeoman serving in 
South Africa who had more often been under fire than 
Lieutenant Parker. He not only did his professional 
work in the most splendid manner, but he was a great 
help to his Commanding officer and the regiment gener- 
ally. On the line of march he ran sometimes tremen- 
dous risks in rushing to farms with a view of foraging 
both for his brother officers, and the men and _ horses 
under his charge, and he had frequently met him early 
in the morning coming from the farms, and had presen- 
ted him (Major Pallin) with a hard boiled egg, which he 
was very glad to get. Mr. Jaggers had performed some 
some wonderful deeds of bravery. At the Battle of 
Lindley on Ist June, he went with a dispatch from 
Colonel Smith to Lord Chesham under a very heavy cross 
fire. He not only succeeded in delivering the despatch, 
which was a most important one, but brought an answer 
back. Those acts of bravery had been told to him by a 
trooper who had witnessed them, and who said that on 
the return journey Lieut., Parker forgot.all about his 
military seat, and that he rode uncommonly like Tod 
Sloan. (Laughter.) The other two Yeomanry officers did 
very excellent work. He had had several civilian veteri- 
nary surgeons under him from time to time, and they 
did their very best, but they laboured under a great dis- 
advantage in knowing nothing about military work. 
Had they had more military training he was certain they 
would have got on much better. The supply of horses 
mules, and oxen was kept up in the most splendid way. 
In the First Division they were never short of animals. 
On the march from Boshoff to Lindley 895 bullocks died 
or fell out, and they were all replaced in a few minutes. 


A great deal had been said for and against the Argen- 
tine horse. His experience was, that that horse was no 
use for war service. He had no pluck, stamina, or intel- 
ligence, and when work was brought to bear he had no 
constitution. He might have to return to South Africa 
again, very probably the Director-General might send 
him to China, or give him a trip to Australia if he was 
well enough, but he hoped before his leave terminated 
that De Wet season would be over, and peace proclaimed. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. S. VitLaRr proposed “ The Officers of the Society,” 
and eulogised the several officers for the splendid work 
which they had performed, much to their own incon- 
venience, and without any remuneration. He had a 
great deal of sympathy, especially with the Secretary, 
having occupied that position himself some years agu, 
and knowing the enormous amount of work which it 
involved, accompanied by the deprivation of many of the 
pleasures of this life. 

The toast was drunk with enthusiasm. 

Mr. A. L. Burrers (Treasurer) very briefly returned 
thanks. 

Mr. E. L. Stroup (Secretary) said he felt it an honour 
to be Secretary of a Society which numbered over 150 
members, and which was the largest of what might be 
called the local veterinary societies. As Secretary there 
was only one thing which troubled him, namely, the 
difficulty in getting papers for the meetings. He wished 
the members would come forward in the same manner 
as the City Imperial Volunteers did, when they were 
called upon to go the front. If the members would 
volunteer and supply him with plenty of papers, every- 
thing else was plain sailing. He thanked them for 
the honour of re-electing him Secretary for the year, 
and ne kind manner in which the toast had beer 
received. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES 


THE PONIES OF CONNEMARA. 


At the invitation of the Irish Department of Agricul- 
ture, Professor J. C. Ewart, whose investigations relat- 
ing to zebra hybrids are well known, recently visited the 
West of Ireland to study the actual condition and the 
possibilities of the Connemara pony. Soon after reach- 
ing Connemara he was impressed by the strength, 
endurance, and easy paces of the ponies, by their intelli- 
gence and docility, and by their capacity for work 10 
circumstances which would speedily prove disastrous 
to horses reared under less natural conditions. There 
is, however, even amongst the so-called real Connemarm 
ponies, an all but complete absence of uniformity alike 
in size, make, colour, and disposition. {ndeed, the 
Connemara ponies, instead of forming one breed, 
may be said to belong to five fairly distinct type 
which Professor Ewart distinguishes as the Andy 
lusian, the. Eastern, the Cashel, the Cly desdale, 
and the Clifden types respectively. He discusses 
each of these in, detail, but the last, named, called 
after the town in the far west of Connemara, seems H 
possess the highest interest. He saw quite a number 0 
the short-legged marse that presented the more striking 
characters of the Clifden strain, but he neither saW no 
heard of any pure-bred foals or stallions of this, 10 many 
ways, the most valuable of all the types of Trish pone 
The Clifden breed seems to be well worth preserv!n8; rm 
only because it is well adapted to the country, but net 
because it would prove invaluable for crossing with ot! 
breeds. There are apparently nowhere else 10 
Isles ponies with so much stamina as those of the 
type. In them the head is beautifully moulded, 0 
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face highly suggestive of marked intelligence, the ribs 
are well arched, the shoulders good, and the loins and 
hindquarters well developed, while the short legs are so 
constructed that they can stand an enormous amount of 
wear, often looking as perfect after a score of years’ con- 
tinuous work as in a three-year-old colt. These short- 
legged, stout Connemara ponies, though differing from 
Spanish ponies, undoubtedly belong to an old strain. It 
is conceivable that these short-legged horses, for though 
sometimes barely 13 hands they are not true ponies— that 
is, they are not merely stunted horses, like the Iceland 
and Shetland ponies—owe their characters to the blend- 
ing of all the types that have been named. That they 
are more horses on ponies legs than true ponies implies 
that they can be readily “improved,” either by better 
treatment during the first winter or by crossing. Some 
of them crossed with Arabs might give ideal ponies for 
mounted infantry, whilst others crossed with carefully 
selected hunter sires, or with hardy, non-impressive 
thoroughbred horses, might produce remounts for light 
cavalry as large as are likely to be of use in, or capable 
of surviving under the trying experiences of, actual war- 
fare. When the mild climate and the extent of the 
moors and mountains of Connemara are taken into con- 
sideration, it may, Dr. Ewart thinks, be safely asserted 
that Connemara could produce ponies—say, a thousand 
annually—suitable for mounted infantry (alike in size, 
hardiness, staying power, and intelligence) at a lower 
figure than any other district in Great Britain or Ireland. 
—The Times. 


DOPING RACEHORSES. 
How 1s Done 1n AM&RICA. 


A meeting was held on Tuesday, November 20, in St. 
James's Hall, Regent Street, under the aupices of the 
Animals’ Aid Society and Institut2, for the purpose of 
considering the question of the doping or drugging of 
racehorses, The proceedings were announced to begin 
ot Carne o'clock, but it was not till twenty minutes later, 
by nich time a number of veterinary surgeons and 
rae had assembled, that the platform showed signs 
ot life. Prof, Atkinson, who was understood to have 
se concerned in convening the meeting, then appeared 
in seapreneed regret that they had been disappointed 
+ eir chairman, and he asked Mr. Cope, of the Royal 

Yon Veterinary Surgeons, to take the chair. 

; “ Fy then left the body of the hall and took the 
math hey: he was ina somewhat invidious position, 
mitted ad been his intention to bea student, for he 

rans din a not know anything about the subject 

a § which the meeting had been convened. He 

ripe. esa by Mr. Atkinson to extract information 

the who knew something about doping, with 
believed, of its presentation to the authori- 
world and - Government—but rather to the racing 

nd the Jockey Club. If, therefore, anyone had 


an 
| the observations to make on the subject, and could tell 


rather were used hypodermically or other- 
Win the St © have the effect of stimulating horses to 
hear him, - Leger or the Derby, he would be glad to 


Noo 
for the moment, 


heard TKINSON rose, and remarked that he had 
about doping in this country, and also in America, 


Whil 
F Ue he was there, He had hoped to have there that 


ey tied those electrical appliances that in America 


'€d round the bod 

. y of the jockey before starting a 

hot Te sent to America for one, but there had 

kind of belt © toget it there. The jockeys there had a 

there was a small battery fixed; a 

48 3000 as he n the leg into the boot of the jockey, and 
Pressed it the horse received a shock. He 


(Mr. Atkinson) did not see any cruelty in this, as it was 
merely a shock forthe moment. If, however, it was con- 
tinued, the muscles would become contracted, and there- 
fore it would be injurious. Then the Americans had cap- 
sules which contained various drugs and diffusable stimu- 
lants—cocaine, strychnine, &c. They were administered a 
few minutes befcre the race, and that appeared to stimu- 
late the horse for the time being. When it was wished to 
retard a horse from winning the people in America gave 
him opium, and then there was a hypodermic syringe in 
which they gave the concentrated essence of various 
drugs. From his own experience and what he had heard, 
he did rt think that doping in this country was so 
common as it was represented to be. We here did not 
pay sufficient attention, however, to the development of a 
horse’s legs ; it was the legs, not the coat, which was the 
essential part to look after. That was understood 
in America. Many of the trainers at Newmarket 
sent out a horse for exercise without studying 
its temperament or what its legs would stand. The 
Americans had studied the development of trotters 
also toa very large extent. He (Mr. Atkinson) thought 
that the importation of Americans into this country 
would be a great boon to our Newmarket trainers, be- 
cause they would show the Newmarket men new ideas 
in training. He thought that we here were too conser- 
vative in all our ideas in regard to training and sport 
generally. Doping had been practised in this country 
to a certain extent for years. Drugs had been given to 
horses in the form of diffusable stimulants. He did not 
think that the battery referred to was half so cruel as the 
ordinary spurs used to-day. Some of the spurs to-day 
were outrageously cruel. Some of the horses coming in 
were simply slashed up to pieces.—(No, no.) Perhaps he 
was rather too strong ; he meant that horses were cut up. 
—(No, no.) He might be wrong, but he had seen horses 
bleeding. He did not know how a spur could be done 
without, but in some cases it was more cruel than a bat- 
tery would be. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTONE (one of the audience): You are an 
experienced man in racing. 

Mr. Arkinson: I have seen racing here and in 
America. 

Mr. JoHNSTONE : You have seen jockeys undress and 
dress. Have you seen this electric belt put on in this 
country ? 

Mr. ATKINSON : No. 

Mr. JOHNSTONE said everyone who went into the 
weighing-room knew it would be impossible to put such 
a thing on a jockey here. 

Mr JoHNSTONE said they did not want to go into what 
was done in America. In England they would look after 
their own interests.—(Cheers.) English trainers were 
known to be experts in their profession, and it was not 
right to speak of them as Mr. Atkinson had done — 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. ATKINSON said he wanted to rouse them up, and 
no one would speak unless he indulged in a little abuse. 
He should be very sorry if he had hurt the feelings of a 
jockey or trainer in this country, for they were the finest 
fellows he had come in contact with. 

Mr. Exxiorr (of the Atheneum Club): May I ask 
someone to tell me something about doping.—(Laughter). 
I have been racing since ’54, but this doping business is 
quite new to me. 

Mr. Roperts protested against what Mr. Atkinson 
had said of English trainers. He (Mr. Roberts), as a 
member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
considered that English trainers were most careful of 
horses’ legs. Mr. Atkinson ought to be one of the last 
men in the room to talk about English trainers, and he 
(Mr. Roberts) would not like it to go forth that a Fellow 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons had said 
these things about English trainers without protest. 

Mr. WauGH, Jun., a member of the Royal College of 
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Veterinary Surgeons, did not agree with Professor Atkin- 
son. Probably no manin the world paid more attention 
to his horses r Bo the English trainer. 

The CHAIRMAN said they were going away from the 
subject. What they wanted was some remarks on dop- 
ing. He asked those who were prepared to offer these 
remarks to hold up their hands. 

The CHAIRMAN thought that they had rather taken 
the remarks of Mr. Atkinson too much to heart. He did 
not think that gentleman had any malicious intentions. 

Dr. DouGte said that if Mr. Atkinson had organised 
the meeting in a proper way he might have been able to 
bring someone there who knew something about doping 
—some of the American gentlemen, for instance. He 
(Mr. Dougle) had come to learn ; but, supposing they pos- 
sessed the knowledge they sought, what would be the 
result ?—(A Voice: A round O.) It would come to 
nothing. Supposing trainers in Newmarket knew how 
to dope a horse, who was to prevent it? He thought 
they placed too much emphasis upon the word “ dope.” 
We ought to treat horses almost as human beings were 
treated. Men wanted stimulants and tonics, and so did 
horses. Where the harm in doping came in was in giving 
medicine that would harm a horse and stop him from 
winning. Ifa horse could be made to go faster and to 
win a race, he did not see that there was any fault. 

The CHarrMaN said the lastspeaker had not advanced 
the subject at all. Was there anyone there to explain 
doping, the method of procedure, how the drugs were 

used, and the likely effect upon the animal? If not, 
the wisest thing for them to do was to go about their 
business. 

Mr. ATKINSON, seeing Mr. Goodrough present, asked 
him, as a member of the Durban Jockey Club, to say a 
few words about the matter. 

Mr. GoopRouGH expressed regret that he was likely to 
learn so little there. He did not think his experience in 
Natal would assist them. 

Mr. M’QUEEN was beginning to think that there was 
such athing as “doping” the public.—(Laughter and 
cheers.) As a member of the public anda humble mem- 
ber of the medical profession, he did not think that any 
information would be forthcoming with regard to a prac- 
tice so detestable as doping. They might seek in vain, 
he believed, to find any member of an audience to rise 
and speak about anything which existed in so very small 
a degree. Such doping as there had been here had 
arisen from kindness to animals, from a desire of the 
owner to do something for an animal very nearly fagged 
out. In the old days, before railways, there was a small 
degree of doping when men rode horses long journeys, 
and administered some whisky, or perhaps a quart ot 
ale. Then as to the trotting,—sometimes a horse re- 
ceived a certain amount of stimulant just before a race. 
The practice was not detestable when conducted in that 
way. He did not believe that the administration of 
of drugs would ever make a horse that had not got “ the 
go” in him pass another which had. What was objection- 
able, detestable, and unsportsmanlike—and he defied 
anyone to say that any English trainer resorted to it— 
was the administration of a drug for the purpose of 
rs pm a horse. There were many drugs in the 
“ Materia Medica ” capable of so altering a horse’s con- 
dition, his temper, and power as to practicaliy render his 
efforts in a race useless. How were they going tu reach 
those who practised the use of such drugs? He did not 
say that any such practice did exist in this country. He 
came to obtain information there ; he had not got any, 
and he questioned whether anyone would care to divulge 
any information he had with regard to doping. There 
was, however, no need for any apology for the English 
trainer. His merit, integrity, uprightness and sportsman- 
like qualities were too well known. 

Mr. ATKINson here remarked that he had received a 
letter from Mr. Bell, the eminent veterinary Surgeon, of 


Carlisle, who said he had been at different times asked 
to give drugs to influence horses. He (Mr. Atkinson) 
hoped that trainers of Newmarket would not think that 
he would cast any slur upon their knowledge or in- 
tegrity. If those present could do anything to advance 
British sport it was their duty to do it, and they would 
be doing a great work. He had heard from the Jockey 
Club that it was impossible for them to get any infor. 
mation on this matter; how was it possible for the 
Jockey Club to deal with it unless they were helped! 
He had invited the majority of the best veterinary sur- 
geons in London there ; if they did not know anything 
about doping there was precious little of it done in this 
country. He did not believe that there was the amount 
of it in this country which had been represented. 

No one else appeared desirous of speaking, and the 
meeting, which numbered perhaps between 200 and 300, 
broke up, no resolution being submitted.— Morning Post 


OBITUARY. 


SAMUEL Martin, M.R.C.V.S., Appleby, 
Graduated Glas : May 1892. 


An inquest was held at the Moot Hall, Appleby, oa 
Thursday, 15th inst. by Mr. Wm. Hewitson, District 
Coroner, and a jury, touching the death of Mr. Samuel 
Martin, M.R.C.V.S., who died at his residence in Appleby 
the previous day. 

Elizabeth Cannon, deceased’s housekeeper, said het 
master was 32 years of age. He got up the previous 
morning about 9 o’clock, when he appeared in his usual 
health. He did not go out, and about 11 o’clock retired 
to bed, as was his usual custom. About noon a gentle 
man called and asked to see deceased, and witness sent 
the groom upstairs to inform him of the fact. The groom 
did not find him in his own room, but on proceeding 1nt0 
a room at the back found him dead. Deceased frequently 
used the room as it was much quieter than any of the 
other rooms. Occasionally he took chloral for sleep- 
lessness. 

Harry Brownrigg, deceased’s groom, deposed to finding 
deceased dead. [n reply to the Coroner, witness said or 
he had heard that deceased used chloral, but he — 
not swear to the fact. Dr.Smith stated that he was oot 
led to examine the body. Deceased was laid on his right 
shoulder, and by his side was a small tumbler, which, 0 
examination, he found had contained chloral. He - 
of opinion from the examination that death was due : 
syncope consequent upon an overdose of chloral acting 
upon a weak heart.—The Coroner: I suppose the yer 
of chloral to induce sleep is a common practice! Witnes 
Yes. It isa most uncertain drug in its action. — 
jury returned a verdict of death from misadventure. tl 

Mr. Martin, who was a bachelor, although only some 
resident in the town, was well known and very pop’ 


ted. 
and his sad is greatly regret Gaze 


ASSISTANTS’ SALARIES. 
Ir, ao 
The New Zealand Parliament has just tion of 
Abattoir Bill which makes compulsory the er ublic 
meat slaughtered for export, and the erection ith in- 
abattoirs in all towns of over 2,000 inhabitants, 
spection of the meat slaughtered therein. 
The Minister of Agriculture has give 
that chiefly duly qualified veterinary 
appointed as Inspectors under the Act, an’. in al 
quence the Government will shortly phere su 
probability, in Great Britain for qualified veter 
geons to fill the positions. 
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During 1899 ten veterinary surgeons were imported 
from Great Britain at a salary each of £250 per annum, 
which salary only begins on their arrival in the colony. 


I can assure M.R.C.V.S. that if he is prepared to pay 
£3 per week and over there are plenty of qualified men 
to be had, able to go anywhere and do anything that is 


This is an indication of what will be paid to future | likely to be met with in the average veterinary practice. 


appointees. : 

Now it is with the intention of warning possible ap- 
plicants for these positions against being nasiialedie 
misled that I venture to address the profession through 
your columns on the subject. 

To the yonng struggling assistant no doubt £250 per 

annum seems a fair salary, and so it is in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. But in the Colonies matters are 
very different. For a fair comparison of the relative 
purchasing value of money, a third or fourth at least 
should be deducted from the Colonial figures. The 
reason of this is chiefly the high price of labour and the 
high protective tariff in force on all imported articles. 
Meat is cheap it is true, but all other articles are dear. 
House rent is double that of the average provincial town 
at home, clothing is nearly double, servants wages are 
three times as high and small luxuries are twice the 
value of those in the old country. All these make the cost 
of living far more than in Great Britain. 
_ Then £250 per annum is looked upon asa small salary 
in the Colonies. An ordinary clerk receives from £150 
to £250 a year, stock inspectors under the Agricultural 
Department get from £225 to £300, and these men have 
absolutely no qualifications. Carpenters and_black- 
smiths earn from £3 to £4 10s. per week, and even 
slaughtermen can earn from 10s. to £1 per day. 

It will be seen that the position of the Government 
Veterinarian, as judged by his salary, is not a brilliant 
one. The Government can hardly be blamed for the low 
salaries seeing that when six positions were advertised 
they had nearly 100 applicants. 

That the Chief Government Veterinarian, Mr. J. A. 
Gilruth, does not view with favour the small salaries, 
may be seen from the following extract from his annual 
report which compares the Government’ salaries with 
those paid by M unicipal bodies :—“ Re salaries of veteri- 
nary officers.” (The extract will be found in full at p. 273). 
= under the new Act the whole of the inspectors will 

under the Department of Agriculture there will be 
thee Therefore I urge upon those who may 

i re applying for these positions to seriously con- 
. € question in allits bearings, for New Zealand is 
the Ca weeks journey from London and once landed in 

It 0 howl it 1s not an easy matter to return. P 
Servic .be remembered also that in the Civil 
ere no pension to look forward to, but in lieu 

netion off ape d life insurance is in force, and a 

:250,—Y per month is made from a salary of 

Yours truly, PRACTITIONER. 


Sir, 


cura iad to see the above subject brought up for dis- 
duped ” columns of your valuable journal, but was 

the half-hearted wo in which it has 
known to — y the assistants themselves. It is a fact, 
the wages on who has ever been an assistant, that 
What they a . — men are very much below 

* Have no hesi 


tation in saying that the average wage 
an two guj assistants in this country is not more 
like to ask, j th; per week, to live out. Now I should 
man who will 's enough? I think any fair-minded 
and expense ake into consideration the time, trouble, 

entailed in obtaining the diploma will say it 


410s, ber ‘week, man who pays his assistants from £3 to 
fession that w issuch a rara avis in the veterinary pro- 
What to know to whom the credit is 
be has eo of money he must have wasted, since 


Men who know the principles and practice of veterinary 
medicine and surgery quite as well as M.R.C.V.S. who- 
ever that generous gentleman may be. 

The lament of “ Old Obadiah” is hardly worthy of the 

consideration of anyone who knows what he is talking 
about. His paternal etfusion would lead an outsider to 
believe that there was a sort of conspiracy amongst the 
teaching staffs of the various colleges to turn out, instead 
of practical men with a fair share of common sense, a lot 
of conceited prigs ; as in it he says, “at college they ac- 
quire inflated ideas of their own importance and of their 
profession.” Such was not the case whilst I was at 
college. Whenever an operation, or system of treatment 
was described, care was always taken to indicate the pre- 
cise practical value to be placed upon it, and to give 
the student as good an idea as possible of the sort of 
thing he would be likely to meet with in practice. All 
the nonsense which “Old Obadiah” writes about 
assistants being too dignified to put on a soiled pair of 
boots is scarcely likely to be taken seriously, sinze he 
must have based his judgment upon isolated cases, or 
more probably, allowed his vivid imagination to overcome 
his sense of moderation. It is a fact that many old 
practitioners, I do not say all, are incapable of appreciat- 
ing a recently qualified man, and it is such out-of-date 
patriarchs who are responsible for most of the abuse 
heaped upon veterinary assistants. 
In conclusion, I should like to advise those gentlemen 
requiring assistants to pay the price, and they can then 
obtain men, who are steady, capable, and who can con- 
duct themselves as gentlemen towards both principal and 
cliente, without putting on “ side.” 

Thanking you for inserting my letter, [ remain, Yours 
faithfully, C. TyLEr, MRCVS. 


‘ THE BRITISH DIPLOMA IN U.S.A. 
ir, 
Section 8 of the enclosed will answer “Jonathan’s ” 
query in your issue of October 13th. It only refers to 
the State of Pennsylvania, but similar, and in some 
States more stringent, laws exist in New York, Ohio, 
Virginia, Maryland, North Dakota, Illinois, Michigan, 
and Minnesota. In New Jersey registration only is 
necessary. Laws are pending in lowa and District of 
Columbia. 

The United States Veterinary Blue Book furnishes 
full information.—I am, sir, faithfullyy yours, 

Kansas City, Mo. LUCIFER. 


Application and fee—Age, character, and education 
of applicant—Diploma—Condition for examina- 
tion after July 1st, 1896—Order for examination 
—Failure to pass examination—Examination of 
applicants licensed in other States. 


Sec. 8. From and after the first Monday in Septem- 
ber, one thousand eight hundred and ninety-five, any 
person not heretofore authorised to practice veterinary 
medicine and surgery in this State, and desiring to enter 
upon such practice, may deliver to the secretary of the 
veterinary medical board, upon the payment of a fee of 
ten (10.00 dols.) dollars, a written — for license, 
together with satisfactory proof that the applicant is 
more than twenty-one years of age, is of good mcral 
character, has obtained a competent common school edu- 
cation, and has received a diploma conferring the degree 
of veterinary medicine from some legally incorporated 
veterinary college of the United States, or a diploma or 
licence conferring the full right to practice all the 
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branches of veterinary surgery in some foreign country ; 
applicants who have received their degree in veterinary 
medicine after the first day of July, one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-six, must have pursued the study of 
veterinary medicine for at least three years, including 
three regular courses of lectures of at least six months 
each in different years, in some legally incorporated 
veterinary college or colleges, prior to the granting of 
said diploma or foreign license. Such proof shall be 
made, if required, upon affidavit Upon making the 
said payment and exhibiting the before-named proof, 
the examining board, if satisfied with the same, shall 
issue to such applicant an order for examination. In 
case of failure at any such examination, the candidate, 
after the expiration of six months and within two years, 
shall have the privilege of a second examination by the 
same board to which application was first made, without 
d the payment of an additional fee ; and it is further pro- 
vided that applicants examined and licensed by State 
Boards of Veterinary Medical Examiners of other States, 
on payment of a fee of ten (10.00 dols.) dollars to the 
examining board, and on filing in the office of said board 
a copy of said license, certified by the affidavit of the 
president or secretary of the board of such other State, 
showing also that the standard of examinations and 
other requirements adopted by that State Board of 
Veterinary Medical Examiners is substantially the same 
as that provided for by this Act, shall, without further 
examination, receive a license conferring upon the holder 
thereot all the rights and privileges provided by sections 
eight and nine of this Act. , 


“NO CASE.” 


My excuse for asking my original question is easily 
explained. I knew of M. Vinsot’s invention and J read 
in The Harmsworth Magazine of “an English inven. 
tion” and the positive statement—“ which is the inyep- 
tion of Mr. J. A. W. Dollar, one of the most brilliant 
veterinary operators of the day.” I had also read ay 
editorial note in 7’he Record which said—“ Recently Mr. 
Dollar has been working on the subject and has now 
succeeded in producing a “table” which affords perfect 
control and security ete.” Again, in The Journal of 
Comparative Pathology I tind “He (Mr. Dollar) has 
devoted much study to the different forms of operating 
table in use in foreign countries and adopting as his 
model the one invented by M. Vinsot, he has added 
improvements which gieatly enhance the value of the 
apparatus.” 

In The Royal Magazine for November is an article on 
“ Four-Footed Patients and their Doctors.” On page 45 
is depicted a photo by Mr. Dollar and below is printed— 
“A surgical operating table, invented by a French 
veterinary surgeon, but greatly improved by Mr. Jno. 
A. W. Dollar.” 

It is not my fault in thinking that M. Vinsot was get- 
ting scant justice when so many reviewers fall into the 
error that Mr. Dollar either invented or greatly improved 
the machine. Instead of using wild language and in- 
puting motives Mr. Dollar would have saved himself 
much trouble and annoyance if he had merely answered 
my first question and cleared up a doubt in which many 
beside myself remained. 

Mr. Dollar says he spoke of “my operating table’ 
simply ashe might speak of “my hat.” I see the point 
and should perhaps have not been misled by it ifs 
much had not been written. Very few men, if any, have 
ever written a book to describe “ my hat,” but many men 


Sir. 
I thank Mr. Dollar for his replies to my queries and _ have written to describe “my machine.” 


only regret that he should have thrown into the matter | 


1 I am now content that he claims no | 
share in the invention of the “operating table.” Only 
since his last letter have I read his little book, and I | 
there find he gives credit to M. Vinsot, but unfortunately | 
in such a way as may be easily overlooked. . 


so much heat. 


I regret that so much misunderstanding has occurred, 
but now I am pleased to admit that Mr. Dollar does not 
claim to be the inventor, and that M. Vinsot may have 
all the credit.—Yours faithfully, 

Henry Gray. 


25 Lower Phillimore Place, W. 


‘s HORSES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
ir, 


I ry you a eosee of an Hungarian horse after one 
march. Fis miserable appearance is due to bei 
before he is conditioned.—Yours, — 


Civis. 


Middlesbrough and Stockton Mail. 
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Communications, Booxs, AND PaPERS REC 


Harold Leeney, J. W.Conchie, H. Dyer, John Dawa 
C. Tyler, James Macarthur, E. Morgan, A Ae Iris 


W. Awde. Wilts and Gloucestershire Standard, inet 
Times, Manchester Ezening News, The Cork Examine 
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